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PUERTO RICO HARD HIT BY ECONOMIC DISLOCATIONS IN U.S. 


SAN JUAN, P. R.—The effects of the recent mari- 
time strike in the United States on the economy of 
Puerto Rico dramatically reveal the vulnerability of 
this island possession to events on the mainland. 
For people here the experience has been unpleas- 
antly reminiscent of the submarine crisis of 1942, 
when shortages of foodstuffs were probably less 
acute, if more prolonged. Puerto Rico is not only 
extremely dependent on the United States, with 
which it carries on the great bulk of its external 
trade, but because of the coast-wise shipping monop- 
oly it is also linked to this country, its principal 
market, only by vessels of United States registry. 
Moreover, as much as one-third of the total quan- 
tity of imports from the mainland consists of foods 
which are staples in the Puerto Rican diet. The 26- 
day maritime strike brought local trade in foodstuffs 
virtually to a standstill. By October 27 reserves of 
rice—the staff of life here—had dwindled to one 
week’s supply, while beans, codfish, butter and other 
standard items on Puerto Rican dinner tables were 
almost unprocurable. When, on October 26, the 
last ship to touch at San Juan since the beginning 
of the strike lifted anchor, physical communications 
with the mainland were completely interrupted ex- 
cept for air transport. Nor did the end of the 
strike a few hours later bring any immediate allevi- 
ation, for the earliest date when ships leaving At- 
lantic and Gulf coast ports with cargo for the island 
could be expected was November 6. 


INFLATION PASSED ALONG. The insular 
government moved at once to prosecute speculators 
and encourage orderly and equitable distribution 
of commodities in short supply. The General Supply 
Administration, an agency created in 1942, imposed 
local ceiling prices and rationed rice. Through the 
press and radio a vigorous campaign has been con- 


ducted against the black market, especially the “con- 
voyed product” (the island term for the “tie-in” sale). 
In addition, “flying squadrons” of inspectors from 
the OPA, the General Supply Administration and 
the insular police have been fairly successful in find- 
ing and prosecuting speculators who had caused the 
price of rice in bulk to rise from 9 cents a pound to as 
much as 25 cents and the price of butter to as high as 
$2 a pound. Numerous merchants indulging in black 
market activities have been heavily fined or forced 
to endure the social opprobrium of a trip to jail. 
Once normal communications are reestablished, 
however, the insular government will be confronted 
with the problem of adjusting the local controlled 
price structure to fluctuating prices in the United 
States, and to the prospect that, in the short-term 
at least, the mainland market will be high-priced. 
At his press conference on November 1, the able 
new governor, Jesiis Pifiero, announced that con- 
trols would be maintained on a limited number of 
articles of prime necessity, and that the consumption’ 
of rice would probably continue to be rationed. But, 
in order to avoid a situation in which insular prices 
might become entirely out of line with mainland 
prices, provision will be made for periodic revision 
of maximum prices prevailing on the island. Wheth- 
er Puerto Ricans, normally a low-income group, can 
meet the increased living costs thus passed along 
depends, in the long run, on how swiftly effects 
of the war boom fade out. (In the five-year period, 
1939-1944, the net value of government services and 
government business enterprises in Puerto Rico more 
than tripled.) A more immediate consideration is 
whether the sugar producers can obtain a better price 
for their product in the 1947 contract, now being 
negotiated with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


LANGUAGE TIE WITH THE USS. President 
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Truman’s veto of the Language Bill on October 26 
was another reminder to the Puerto Ricans of their 
dependence on decisions taken by a Federal gov- 
ernment to which they can express their views only 
if they are able to gain a sympathetic hearing from 
the President or Congress. The Language Bill, 
passed by the insular Legislature and repassed over 
the veto of the Governor, is the most recent ex- 
ample of numerous attempts to provide instruction 
of school subjects in Spanish and the study of Eng- 
lish as only one of the subjects in the curriculum— 
the reverse of the practice which, in theory at least, 
now prevails in the island. Although the problem is 
primarily pedagogical—and University authorities 
are trying to keep discussion of it on a technical 
plane—in the minds of many people here it is in- 
timately related to the question of Puerto Rico's 
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future political status. President Truman in his veto 
message stressed the political rather than the edu- 
cational arguments supporting the use of English 
as the medium of instruction. Consequently his 
decision has become the object of heated protest by 
members of the Pro-Independence Congress, the 
new independence party, as well as by teacher and 
student organizations. Students of the University of 
Puerto Rico, in a meeting attended by 4,000 of their 
number, resolved to conduct a 24-hour strike on No- 
vember 8. The general temper of the meeting was in- 
dicated by the message of one of the leaflets distrib- 
uted there, asking: “Is the University to create free 
men or lackeys of the colonial bureaucracy ?” 


O.ttveE HOLMES 


(Miss Holmes is making a study of current conditions in Puerto 
Rico, the results of which will be embodied in a forthcoming 
Foreign Policy Report.) 


DISARMAMENT HINGES ON GREAT POWER POLITICAL ACCORD 


With the opening of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters at the Waldorf-Astoria on November 4, New 
York is host to two world forums—the Big Four 
meeting and the United Nations Assembly. Both 
parleys have crowded agendas, and their coincidence 
in time and location will afford opportunity for 
parallel discussions on closely related issues. These 
discussions already reveal the extent to which put- 
ting an “end to this state of war’’—to use the words 
of the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin—is also 
part of the process of founding a lasting peace struc- 
ture. The Big Four have before them the double task 
of reviewing the recommendations made by the 21- 
nation peace conference in Paris and formulating a 
settlement for Germany. The most important topics 
before the Assembly include proposals for action to 
be taken against the Franco régime in Spain, the 
problem of the veto in the Security Council, the 
creation of the Trusteeship Council, and the reso- 
lution on general disarmament presented to the As- 
sembly on October 29 by the Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr. Vyacheslav Molotov. 

THE RUSSIAN PROPOSAL. It is generally ad- 
mitted that Mr. Molotov scored a tactical victory in 
raising the issue of disarmament at this time before 
the Assembly. He called for a general consideration 
of reduction of armaments which would also include 
the objective of banning the manufacture and use 
of atomic energy for military purposes. In his speech 
on October 30, Mr. Warren R. Austin, the United 
States delegate to the Assembly, welcomed the So- 
viet resolution. But he stated with great force that 
America would back general disarmament only if 
international inspection and methods of punishment 
for violations were adopted in connection with it. 
“After the last war,” Austin said, “we made the 
mistake of disarming unilaterally. We shall not re- 
peat that mistake.” The head of the American dele- 


gation also insisted that any plan for disarmament 
must be accompanied by arrangements for placing 
armed forces at the disposal of the Security Council 
as provided in the UN Charter. 

Molotov’s plea for disarmament will doubtless 
initiate another long debate between Russia and 
the Western powers—a debate obviously bound up 
with the controversy between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. on their respective proposals for con- 
trol of atomic weapons. Whether or not the Soviet 
resolution is only part of a new diplomatic offensive, 
disarmament obviously is needed by Russia as well 
as other nations which are weighed down by exces- 
sive arms budgets. Is it realistic to hope, however, 
that the great powers will reduce such expenditures, 
beyond the point already set by demobilization, at 
a time when no agreement is in sight either for 
effective international control of atomic weapons 
or for military forces to be made available to the 
UN? If disarmament is not feasible in the foresee- 
able future, general discussion of the subject might 
merely increase existing confusion and widen the 
breach among the great powers. 

DISARMAMENT BEFORE. Molotov’s proposal 
immediately brings to mind the various efforts at 
disarmament which failed during the inter-war 
years. Those recent failures cannot but discourage 
most of the responsible statesmen who must re- 
sume consideration of the problem. The only rela- 
tively successful attempt at limiting arms by inter- 
national agreement was made when this country, 
Britain, Japan, France and Italy agreed to limit 
their capital ships at the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22. That agreement expired in 1936, after 
Japan refused to abide by it any longer. The re- 
peated efforts of the League of Nations to bring 
about disarmament had collapsed a few years earlier. 
In 1932 the League’s General Disarmament Confer- 
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ence met only to close a year later when Hitler first 
rose to power, withdrew Germany from the League, 
and began rearming the Reich in earnest. 


The inter-war experience also recalls the many 
technical difficulties raised by any plan for disarma- 
ment. Little attention was given after World War I 
to the problem of making sure that violations of 
arms reduction schemes should be punished. The 
fundamental question of what constitutes arms, 
however, was canvassed many times. Are only fin- 
ished weapons to be limited? Or must controls also 
be devised for mines which produce strategic raw 
materials, and factories which produce arms? In an 
age of total war and atomic weapons, these problems 
become even more complex, as the experience of 
the Atomic Energy Commission indicates. A na- 
tion’s entire manpower, its resources of raw ma- 
terials, and its scientific and industrial “know-how” 
might conceivably be classified as armaments. Un- 
der these circumstances, what system of inspection 
and control could be devised? As Mr. Molotov of- 
fered his resolution to the UN Assembly many of 
his listeners recalled an earlier Russian challenge to 
the Disarmament Conference—Mr. Litvinov’s state- 
ment that the way to disarm was to disarm. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's formula for reducing armaments to 
those that might be carried by a single soldier will 
also be remembered. But even the Roosevelt pre- 
scription has been outmoded by the atomic bomb 
and other equally revolutionary means of warfare. 


DISARMAMENT AND THE UN. Perhaps the 
most important lesson of the inter-war experience 
is that disarmament can only accompany the 
achievement of general security. It can, therefore, 
hardly be undertaken in the context of current de- 
velopments until the Big Four have reached broad 
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agreements among themselves on the vital issues 
which divide them. Any exploration of the disarma- 
ment problem now must also bring the delegates 
at Flushing Meadows and Lake Success back to the 
proposition of supporting the UN itself, so that 
arms will be at the disposal of that body to guard 
the peace. 
The UN Charter does not reveal the ardent belief 
in the prospect for disarmament expressed in the 
League of Nations Covenant. Disarmament 1s given 
less prominence in the Charter and is linked, as Mr. 
Austin noted in his reply to Mr. Molotov, to the 
problem of regulating arms in close connection with 
the work of the Security Council and its Military 
Staff Committee. Until this committee has produced 
more significant decisions than any so far made 
public, and until the Security Council has acted on 
them and on the work of its Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, there is little likelihood that Russia’s dis- 
armament resolution will have significant practical 


results. Grant S. McCLELLAN 
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simplify the atomic energy problem for the lay reader and 
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PLANS FOR FOOD BOARD CLASH WITH WORLD TRADE PROPOSALS 


Unexpected rivalry has developed between two 
international agencies — the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the International Trade Organiza- 
tion. This conflict of views centers on proposals for 
a World Food Board which are being discussed by 
Preparatory Committees of the two agencies, the 
FAO in Washington, the ITO in London. 


CONFLICT OVER METHODS. The principal 
reason for this rivalry is that the views the United 
States has set forth in London on world economic 
policy make an International Trade Organization 
necessary but a World Food Board superfluous. In 
order to strengthen its position in London and to 
maintain consistency of policy, the United States 
on October 28 attacked the suggestions that are be- 
ing considered by the FAO Commission in Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile several of the governments rep- 
resented at London are opposing the American sug- 
gestions in all but principle, while at Washington 
other governments are making suggestions which 
only a Food Board with strong international powers 
could carry out. This controversy has caused public 
confusion and disturbed the work of both meetings. 


The conflict results primarily from two different 
approaches to the same problem. The chief sponsor 
of the London trade meeting, the United States 
government, and the chief sponsor of the Washing- 
ton meeting, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, both aim at improving the 
economic relations of states and raising national in- 
comes by increasing the flow of trade among nations. 
What they disagree on is the question of how to 
bring about the desired increase. 


The United States at London has advocated ac- 
ceptance of a world commercial policy based on the 
principles of free competition with a minimum of 
government interference in international commer- 
cial or economic affairs. It assumes that trade will 
flow readily if barriers to world commerce are low- 
ered. The FAO agrees with the United States on this 
point. FAO Director General Sir John Boyd Orr 
has also advocated the reduction of trade barriers. 
Moreover, A. P. Jacobson, speaking for Denmark 
at the opening plenary session of the Washington 
meeting on October 28, pointed out that prosperity 
for agricultural producers requires a large industrial 
production and therefore widespread international 
trade in manufactured goods. 


But Orr and Jacobson have gone further, and have 
advocated government intervention to stimulate pro- 
duction and to guide distribution of agricultural 
commodities in international trade. The aims of the 
Commission studying the World Food Board pro- 
posals would be difficult to achieve without such 
intervention. They call for stabilization of agricul- 
tural prices and for distribution of foodstuffs to 
low-diet consumers who lack purchasing power to 
buy more food. Orr suggested last August that the 


long-term problems of agriculture be entrusted to a ‘ 


Food Board that would have executive powers. 
The Washington discussions indicate that few gov- 
ernments favor the precise methods Orr has pro- 

sed for international control of agriculture, but 
the United Kingdom, France and other nations have 
asked for control. A. H. Boerma, Netherlands Com- 
missioner for Foreign Agrarian Affairs, told the 
Washington meeting that ‘the Netherlands Dele- 
gation is convinced that stabilization of markets is 
impossible without international control of produc- 
tion.”” Harold Wilson, head of the United Kingdom 
delegation at Washington, declared that the British 
government considered a “buffer stocks’’ scheme an 
“important permanent weapon for achieving greater 
stability of prices on the basis of expanding world 
production and consumption of foodstuffs.” In a 
buffer stocks scheme, an agency would buy com- 


modities on a falling market and sell them on a | 


rising market. 


LONG-TERM VS. EMERGENCY. The princi- 
pal controversy between the recommendations the 
United States has made in London and those which 
most of the delegates have urged in Washington 
concerns commodity agreements. Norris E. Dodd, 
American delegate in Washington, called the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the fact that the ‘‘Sug- 
gested Charter for an International Trade Organ- 
ization,” which this country presented to the meet- 
ing in London, makes what the American govern- 
ment considers ample provision for commodity 
agreements. However, the Suggested Charter re- 
quires that such agreements be temporary, and only 
for emergency situations. By contrast, the FAO 
Commission is in session to work out long-term 
proposals, and Dutch delegate Boerma said that his 
government would suggest amendment of the 
American proposals in London to call for long-term 
agreements. 

Baik BOLLES 
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